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D  E  D I C  A  T I O  N. 


TO  THE 

Right  Honourable 

WILLIAM  PITT,  Efq; 


S  I  R, 


IN  writing  this  little 

work,  I  have  taken 

the 


a 


ii  DEDICATION. 

...  « 

\ 

\ 

the  greateft  care  to  avoid 

/ 

flattering  any  party,  and 
to  offend  none.  It  was 
proper  therefore  to  purfiie 
the  fame  plan  in  this  de¬ 
dication,  which  encourage 

O 

ed  me  to  addrefs  it  to 

v  ■  k  .  •-  '$ 


DEDICATION,  iii 


If  cenlure  be  that  tax, 
to  which  only  the  eminent 
are  liable,  praite  is  a  tri¬ 
bute  which  can  only  be 
claimed  by  them  ;  and  as 
it  is  facrilege  to  proftitute 
it  to  the  undeferving ,  it 

is  not  lefs  impious  to  re- 

fule  it  to  the  moft  worthy 
of  mankind. 


a  2 


All 


IV-  DEDICATION. 


All  the  virtues  which 

I 

render  a  man  amiable  in 

private  life,  joined  to  elo¬ 
quence,  public  Ipirit,  and 
heroick  refolution,  the  moft 
lhining  qualities  which  can 
adorn  a  ftatelman,  are  lo 
confefledly  in  the  pofleffi- 
on  of  Mr.  PIT  T,  that 

1  look  upon  myfelf  to  be 

/ 

t 

\ 

as 


DEDICATION,  v 


as  lecure  from  the  fulpi- 

\ 

cion  of  flattery  in  this  ad- 
drefs,  as  I  am  confcious  it 
is  remote  from  my  inten¬ 
tion.  I  am, 

5  /  Ky 

Tour  mofl  obedient , 
Humble  Servant , 


A.  Y. 
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didlion  has 


SINCE  thefe  fheets  were 
Tent  to  the  prefs,  my  pre- 

been  accomplished 
with  refpedt  to  Guardaloupe,  as 
the  reader  will  obferve  in  the  pe¬ 
ril  El  of  them  ;  and  I  hope  the 
Conqued:  of  Martin ico  will  ipee- 
dily  concur  in  proving  to  the 
world  that  I  am  no  falfe  pro¬ 
phet, 


A,  Y. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 


Prefent  State  of  Affairs,  &c. 


MIS:sOs(  HIS  fmall  trad  is  introduced  to 

K  T  5S the 

WS^^TW  tion 

rd\$VL  AM:  ,  , 

the( 

to  prepoffefs  the  reader  in  the  author’s  fa¬ 
vour,  than  for  any  other  purpofe.  All  I 
fhall  fay  concerning  the  following  lines, 
is  to  allure  the  reader  that  the  reflexi¬ 
ons  contained  in  them  are  very  candid,  and 
entirely  impartial,  and  wrote  to  pleafure 
no  particular  party  or  Fad  ion.  I  hope  the 

A  public 


public,  neither  with  a  dedica- 
,  preface,  or  introduction  ; 
e  in  general  are  intended  more 
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public  will  be  both  inftru&ed  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  following  trad,  but  that 
mu  ft  be  left  to  time  to  determine. 

We  are  now  advanced  pretty  deep  in  the 
prefent  war  war  again  ft  France  ;  fuccefs  has 
been  much  divided ;  our  affairs  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  wore  a  gloomy  appearance,  we  loft 
that  valuable  fortrefs  Minorca,  a  conftant 
bad  fuccefs  attended  a  juft  caufe  in  North 
America,  and  our  trade  fuffered  greatly  by 
the  french  privateers ;  it  is  true,  we  were 
demolishing  the  french  trade  at  the  fame 
time,  but  not  with  fo  rapid  a  fuccefs  as 
we  did  in  the  late  war  ;  but  at  this  prefent 
time,  when  our  affairs  are  governed  by  mi- 
nifters  who  have  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  I  thank  God  the  tables  are  turn’d, 
we  have  feen  a  better  fuccefs  attend  our 
men  of  war  and  privateers  in  deftroying  the 
enemy’s  trade  ;  that  important  place,  which 
is  of  fo  much  confequence  to  this  nation, 
Louifbourg,  is  taken  ;  we  have  feen  the 
french  coaft  infulted  by  a  britifh  navy,  their 
fortifications  demolifhed,  and  their  (hips 
burnt  in  their  own  harbours  :  in  North 
America  we  likewife  exult  in  our  turn,  and 
even  now  make  ufe  of  the  natural  power 
which  we  have  in  that  country  to  a  good 
purpofe,  the  french  have  been  defeated, 
;,nd  fort  Frontenac  is  demolifhed.  We  have 

like- 
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likewife  been  pretty  fuccefsful  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  ruining  the  enemy’s  trade ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  force  which  is  now 
fent  thither,  under  Mr.  Hopfon,  will  give 
a  good  account  of  fome  of  the  french 
iflands  :  but  the  thing  which  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  us,  is  an  expedition 
again  ft  Quebec;  if  that  city  was  in  our 
poffeffion,  we  might  with  reafon  demand 
«ur  own  terms  at  a  peace,  not  only  for  our- 
lelves,  but  even  for  our  allies,  Hut  to  defift 
from  thefe  general  reflections,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  I  will  begin  with  fome  remarks  on 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of 

Europe. 

Never  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  a  more 
interefting  crifis  than  at  prefent  ;  a  man 
cannot  recal  to  mind  the  late  unexpected 
change  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  without 
amazement  ;  and  I  -think  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  conceive  that  the  prefent  unna¬ 
tural  connections  on  the  continent  can  lub- 
fill  a  conflderable  time ;  I  mean,  longer 
than  the  next  peace.  Let  any  man  refleCt 
on  the  natural  confequence  of  the  prpfent 
pofture  of  affairs,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  he  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  It  is 
not  many  years  fince  the  queen  of  Hungary 
was  the  darling  of  the  times;  her  praile 

was  celebrated  by  every  mouth,  and  it  was 

then 
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then  thought  we  could  not  do  too  much 
for  the  houfe  of  Aufiria,  our  natural  ally, 
and  accordingly  was  liberal  to  the  lafl  de¬ 
gree  of  our  blood  and  treafure  in  her  de¬ 
fence  j  then  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  looked 
upon  in  the  mofl  infamous  light •  he  was  a 
Jawlefs  invader,  and  an  infradtor  of  treaties. 
But  how  ftrangely  are  things  reverfed  ?  the 
queen  of  Hungary  is  abuied  as  a  inoft  un- 
grateful  monfler,  and  the  once  hated  king  of 
I  lufiia  is  become  the  foie  reigning  favourite. 

So  flrange  an  alteration  in  the  general 
plan  ol  politicks  all  Europe  over  has  taken 
place,  that  it  naturally  leads  us  to  con-' 
iidei  the  grounds  of  fo  furprizing  a 
change.  France  is  certainly  the  fecret 
caule  of  the  prelent  commotions  that  dif- 
tradf  all  Europe,  this  will  always  be  dis¬ 
owned  by  the  french,  but  I  think  to  every 
impartial  man  who  traces  things  to  the  very 
beginning  it  will  appear  very  clear.  The 
emprefs  queen,  tho’  polfefs’d  both  of  am¬ 
bition  and  revenge  would  have  found  thofe 
paflions  too  expenfive  for  her  to  gratify, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fecret  affiftanee  fhe 
received  from  the  french  court ;  without 
this  abidance  neither  Ruffia  nor  Saxony 
could  have  been  brought  to  tread  in  thofe 
paths  which  have  fince  been  fo  deftrudtive  to 
both  thofe  powers,  but  more  particularly  fo 


to  the  latter,  trance  was  embroiled  in  an 
unequal  conteft  with  England  upon  the 
continent  of  North  America,  the  fought  to 
change  it  into  an  european  war  in  which 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  to  be  a  pledge 
for  the  conduCt  of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
ftate  it  became  neceflary  for  us  to  think  of 
new  alliances,  and  in  this  extremity  we  call 
our  eyes  on  Ruffia,  and  we  accordingly 
figned  the  treaty  of  Peterlburgb,  which  has 
been  as  much  extolled  as  it  has  been  cen- 
fured,  but  then  as  affairs  were,  it  certainly 
was  but  a  prudent  precaution  :  by  this  treaty 
Ruffia  was  to  furniffi  us  with  1 5000  horfe 
and  40000  foot,  to  be  tranfported  and  main¬ 
tained  by  her  in  cafe  we  or  our  allies  ffiould 
be  attacked.  This  at  firft  fight  feems  very 
plain  to  have  been  defigned  to  put  a  check 
to  the  defigns  of  the  french,  whofe  interefl: 
it  was  to  draw  us  into  a  continental  war, 
in  order  to  do  which  is  was  neceflary  to 
light  up  the  flame  in  Germany,  thinking  that 
would  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  deflred 
end. 

In  this  critical  conjuncture  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  interefl;  of  Pruffia  to  keep 
every  thing  hill  in  Germany,  he  therefore 
openly  declared  that  his  intention  w'as  to 
hinder  the  march  of  any  foreign  troops 
into  Germany,  whether  French  or  Ruffians, 
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&c.  for  the  king  of  Pruffia  knew  very  well 
that  if  the  french  moved  to  attack  Han¬ 
over,  or  any  of  the  britifh  allies,  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  treaty,  Ruffia  would  be 
obliged  to  march  to  their  defence  and  that 
lie  fhould  be  involved  in  the  perplexities 
he  ftrove  to  avoid. 


This  procedure  of  the  king  of  Pruf¬ 
fia  gave  rife  to  the  treaty  between  our  king 
in  quality  of  eledtor  of  Hanover  and  the 
court  of  Berlin  ;  tis  thought  this  was  the 
reafon  of  the  Ruffians  turning  enemies  of 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  but  there  is  not  the 
leaft  foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  for 
no  man  can  poffibiy  think  otherwife  than 
the  court  of  Ruffia  formed  bad  defigns 
againff  his  pruffian  majefty,  long  before  his 
connections  with  us.  As  to  the  fcheme 
for  the  recovery  of  the  dutchy  of  Silefia, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  this  was  agreed  to 
fome  time  before,  altho’  that  province  had 
been  ceded  by  the  emprefs  queen  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
at  three  different  times,  by  the  treaties  of 
Breflau,  Drefden,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Aix  la  Chappelle  in  odtober  1748.  Such 
is  the  faith  of  princes  !  Neverthelels  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the 
mod  clear  manner,  that  Saxony  was  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  em¬ 
prefs 


a 
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prefs  queen  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
by  which  treaty  hoftilities  were  only  to 
commence  in  cafe  the  king  of  Pruffia  • 
ffiould  be  the  aggreffor,  from  wlvch 
time  the  interefting  parties  tortured  their 
invention  to  find  fome  plaufible  reafon 
to  confider  him  in  that  light  :  the  re- 
fult  of  fo  much  treachery  and  falfhood  was 
a  refolution  taken  in  a  great  council  held 
odfober  1755  to  attack  the  king  of  Pruffia 
without  further  difcuffion,  whether  that 
prince  ffiould  happen  to  attack  any  of  the 
allies  of  the  court  of  Ruffia,  or  one  of  the 
allies  of  that  court  ffiould  begin  with  him. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  appears  I  think 
pretty  plain  that  the  treaty  of  Verfailles  was 
not  occafioned  by  our  treaty  with  Pruffia. 
The  french  had  long  before  been  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Any  inffiument  of  revenge  again  ft  Pruffia 
was  agreeable  to  the  emprefs  queen,  other- 
wife  ffie  would  never  have  confented  to  an  al¬ 
liance  with  France,  her  old  inveterate  and 
natural  enemy  :  But  urged  by  her  own  im¬ 
placable  malice  on  one  fide,  and  tempted 
by  the  cajoling  arts  of  the  french  t,n  the 
other,  lhe  became  the  dupe  of  their  po¬ 
licy,  and  even  buffered  them  to  take  pol- 
feffion  of  part  of  her  dominions.  1  his 

ap- 


appeal  d  very  plain,  for  when  his  britannie 
inajefty  demanded  of  the  court  of  Vienna  the 
ftipulated  luccours,  in  confequence  of  an 
apparent  delign  in  France  to  attack  his  elec¬ 
toral  dominions,  thole  fuccours  were  de¬ 
nied. 

Then  was  the  time,  and  not  ’till  then,  that 
his  majefty  or  Great  Britain  tound  it  neceflary 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Pruffia :  So  that  this  alliance  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  faid  to  have  produced  the  treaty 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles, 
but  rather  the  previous  knowledge  of  their 
mutual  entrigues  feems  to  have  occafioned 
the  treaty  with  Pruffia. 

How  ftrange  the  confequences  of  this 
great  change  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe  appear  at  prefent !  We  now  fee  our 
old  ally  the  houfe  of  Auftria  (for  whom  we 
have  wafted  fuch  mines  of  gold  and  rivers 
of  blood)  in  arms  for  her  antient  and  natural 
enemy,  France,  an  enemy  that  has  on  all 
occalions  for  many  hundred  years  done  all 
that  was  poffible  to  level  the  houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria  in  the  duft.  We  fee  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fta,  who  formerly  was  fo  docile,  that  his 
armies  march’d  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  court  of  Verfailles,  now  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  enemv  France  has  on  the  continent, 

4 
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who  now  puts  a  fatal  bar,  upon  the  per¬ 
fidy  and  ambition  of  the  french  court. 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  France, 
Aultria ,  Rufiia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden, 
would  all  at  the  fame  time  attack  the  king 
of  Pri  fiia  who  a  few  years  ago  was  looked 
upon  by  all  Europe  to  be  but  a  petty  po¬ 
tentate,  and  who  could  much  lefs  have  fup- 
pofed  that  this  petty  prince  would  have  been 
able  to  have  hood  againft  thefe  united  ene¬ 
mies,  and  even  to  carry  the  war,  which 
they  themfelves  had  lighted  up,  into  the 
very  bowels  of  their  own  dominions. 

But  to  proceed.  In  the  midfl:  of  a  fe- 
curity  grounded  upon  the  faith  of  the  ger- 
ihanic  body,  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  ein- 
prefs  of  Rufiia,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
States  General,  the  french  have  entered 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  laid  it  wafte 
by  fire  and  Sword  :  Men  in  oUr  circum- 
ftances  cannot  be  filent,  whofe  cafe  is  fo 
very  grevious  ;  but  can  any  man  think  it 
will  flop  here.  All  Europe  is  involved  in 
the  fate  of  this  electorate  :  By  this  method 
of  invafion  the  french  have  violated  the 
laws  of  nations,  which  is  common  to  all, 
and  introduced  fuch  maxims  ns  tend  to 
deftroy  the  whole  commerce  of  mankind. 

B  They 
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They  therefore  who  have  power,  mud 
confider  that  their  own  fafety  is  in  danger, 
if  they  delay  the  refentment  of  fuch  infring- 
ments  of  the  publick  faith  of  treaties :  tor 
it  is  evident  that  the  fortune  of  Europe  is 
foon  to  be  decided  •  either  France  muft  be 
permitted  to  take  pofleffion  of  countries 
at  her  pleafure,  or  the  arms  of  all  nations 
mult  unite  to  flop  her  progrefs. 


We  have  feen  Hanover  in  the  poffeffion 
of  a  french  army,  and  treated  with  a  bar¬ 
barity  which  one  would  not  expedt  from  a 
nation  which  boafts  of  its  humanity,  and 
politenefs,  had  we  not  before  feen  the  man¬ 
ner  that  nation  has  treated  the  counties 
which  through  the  chance  of  war  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  overcome  by  fuperi- 

our  numbers  ■,  witnefs  the  Palatinate. 
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I  cannot  help  obferving  here  the  extreme 
bad  conduct  of  our  court  in  their  plan  for 
the  defence  of  this  electorate.  How  ill 
judged  it  was  to  fend  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  with  an  army  fo  much 
inferiour  to  the  french  that  all  they  could 
do  was  to  be  witneffes  of  the  enemies  fuc- 
cefs,  and  even  the  few  troops  they  had 
were  fo  ill  provided  with  all  neceffaries, 
particularly  artillery,  that  the  french  general 
could  encamp  within  cannon  fhot  of  the 

hano- 
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hanoverian  army,  when  the  duke’e  artillery 
would  not  reach  the  fiench  ;  fo  manifefl  a 
difadvantage  one  may  eafily  fuppofe  our 
enemies  made  the  bed:  of :  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  enemy  were  conftantly  canno¬ 
nading  the  hanoverians,  while  themfelves 
were  in  perfect  fafety. 

And  here  we  are  very  naturally  led  to 
mention  the  fcandalous  date  in  which  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  was  in  with  refpeCt 
to  its  defence,  that  an  electorate  which 
maintains  40000  men  ftiould  have  no  ma¬ 
gazines,  no  arlinals,  nor  no  cannon  of  a- 
bove  15  pounders;  thefe  are  matters  of  fa£t, 
which  fpeak  nothing  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  regency  of  Hanover,  however  to 
fave  an  inquiry,  which  mult  be  equally  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  reader  and  myfelf,  I 
will  proceed. 

It  has  been  infinuated,  I  know  not  with 
how  much  reafon,  that  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  ligned  the  convention  of  Stade  by 
order  of  his  B- - c  M - y. 

If  this  is  the  cafe  let  any  one  but  take 
the  trouble  to  look  over  a  map  of  Germany, 
and  I  believe  he  will  eadly  perceive  that 

his  P - n  M - y  has  very  good  caule 

of'  complaint  againft  the  conduct  of  the 
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army  of  obfervation  (a  very  good  name  !) 
ai]d  which  was  published  in  the  Utrecht 
gazette  fiom  Berlin.  It  is  there  very 
lightly  obierved,  that  if  that  army  after  the 
battle  or  Blaflenbeck  had  marched  directly 
toward  Wolfenbuttle,  and  taken  poft  be¬ 
hind  that  town,  or  Magdeburg,  or  Hal- 
berftad,  it  might  have  waited  fecurely  un¬ 
der  the  cannon  of  Magdeburg  for  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  prullian  forces,  inftead  of  which 
it  turned  off  to  the  lower  Wefel,  retiring 
fucceffively  from  Hamelen  to  Nyenburg, 
Verden,  Rottenburg,  Boxtelhude,  andlaftly, 
to  Stade  ;  where  for  want  of  afiiftance  and 
elbow  room,  they  were  made  all  prifoners 
of  war ,  with  the  greateft  ignominy.  They 
made  a  march  of  150  miles  to  get  them- 
felves  coop'd  up  in  a  corner,  inftead  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  other  road,  which  was  only  about 
100  miles,  and  would  have  lead  them  to 
a  place  of  fafety  •  by  this  unaccountable 
condudt ,  as  they  farther  obferve  from 
Berlin,  the  king  of  Pruftia  was  deprived 
of  the  afhftance  of  30,000  good  troops 
which  in  the  clofe  of  the  campaign 
might  have  put  him  upon  an  equallity 
with  the  french  and  the  army  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  whereas  according  to  the  beft 
accounts  he  had  not  above  45,000  men  to 
face  them  with,  when  he  fhould  have 
had  75,000  which  was  thought  fufficient 

to 
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to  force  the  french  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  on  this  fide  the  Wefer. 

In  this  uncommon  ftate  of  Europe,  the 
ruin  of  Pruilia  was  daily  expected  5  but  pro¬ 
vidence  which  baffles  human  policy  has 
directed  events  quite  contray  to  all  human 
expectation.  We  have  been  taught  by  the 
furprizing  operations  of  the  late  campaign, 
that  the  ftrong  pught  never  to  be  confident, 
nor  the  weak  dejeCted.  The  king  of  Pruffia 
has  miraculoufly  defended  himfelf,  againft 
the  powerful  and  unequal  combination 
tormed  againft  him,  his  enemies  who  fecure 
of  conqueft  had  parcelled  out  his  domi¬ 
nions  as  a  prey  to  the  confideracy,  have 
had  the  mortification  to  find  him  take  pof- 
feffioij  of  their  own. 

—  »■  r  .• 
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He  has  taught  all  Europe  a  lefton  of 

wifdom  and  fortitude,  and  he  has  hitherto 
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triumphed  over  all  the  efforts  of  fuperior 
force  againft  him,  by  a  glorious  conduct, 
which  has  made  his  name  revered  and 
dreaded  by  his  enemies,  and  admired  with 
furprize  and  veneration  by  his  friends.  But 
to  account  for  fo  furprizing  a  change,  we 
fhould  confider  that  his  pruffian  majefty  is 
at  this  day  at  the  head  of  the  beft  armies 
in  Europe ;  we  fhould  alfo  remember  that 
his  many  great  victories  have  difheartned 

his 


his  enemies ;  we  fliould  confider  in  what 
a  pitiful  manner  the  french  were  drove 
home,  the  auftrians  have  been  fucceffively 
defeated,  the  ruffians  driven  back,  the  fweeds 
conquer’d,  and  as  for  poor  Saxony,  I  leave 
any  man  to  judge  of  the  condition  in  which 
lhe  is  involved.  Such  great  fuccefs  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  pruffian  majefty’s  prudence  in 
forefeeing  what  would  be  requifite  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  for  in  our  times  it  is  wealth 
that  fupports  arms,  and  even  the  conquer¬ 
ing  a  whole  kingdom  wo’nt  maintain  the 
army  that  conquers  it,  at  lead:  this  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe  :  if  an  army  was  to  receive 
no  other  pay  than  what  they  make  by  plun¬ 
der,  the  general  of  that  army  efpecia  lly,  if 
he  be  their  fovereign,  fights  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  his  enemies  country  fupplies  him 
with  clothing  and  provifions,  and  by  that 
means  he  is  able  to  expend  his  revenue  in 
thofe  articles  only  where  it  is  abfolutely 
necedfary. 

It  was  his  pruffian  majefty’s  wifdom  that 
made  him  forefee  and  provide  for  the  de¬ 
mands  which  he  found  were  likely  to  be 
necedary  ;  and  in  this  manner  by  propor¬ 
tionating  the  means  fuitable  to  the  ends  he 
had  in  view,  his  conduit  has  been  extolled 
by  thofe  who  judged  only  by  the  event, 
and  admired  in  filence  by  thofe  who  looked 
into  it  more  clofely. 
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How  ftupidly  ignorant  or  partial  muft 
they  bfij  who  condemn  his  pufilan  majefty 
fo  greatly _  for  his  prudence,  which  taught 
him  that  it  was  better  to  avert  the  danger 
he  was  in,  rather  than  await  it,  and  this 
induced  him  to  ftrike  the  firft  open  blow, 
for  tho’  the  attempt  was  hazardous,  and 
the  confequence  uncertain,  ftill  fuch  a  ftep 
was  quite  necelfary. 

But  this  wife  prince  finding  that  a  war 
was  unavoidable  ,  and  likewife  knowing 
that  his  own  dominions  were  by  no  means 
able  to  fuftain  it,  as  they  would  be  entirely 
ruined  if  made  the  feat  of  war,  he  refolved 
very  wifely  to  lay  that  burthen  on  his  ene¬ 
mies  fhoulders,  and  the  great  advantage 
he  has  made  of  Saxony,  fufficiently  proves 
the  good  policy  of  this  monarch’s  proceed¬ 
ing.  Hence  it  is  that  this  king  has  been 
able  to  carry  on  one  of  the  mod  expenfive 
and  burthenfome  wars,  at  his  enemies  ex¬ 
pence,  without  laying  any  additional  taxes 
on  his  own  fubjeds. 

The  intereft  of  the  three  great  contrac¬ 
ting  parties  to  crufh  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
clafh  very  much  with  each  other.  The 
ambitious  views  of  France,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  been  purfuing  their  plan  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  and  can  never  take  place  ’till 


the  houfe  of  Auflria  is  difabled,  will  fooner 
or  later  difguft  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
And  it  is  far  from  being  improbable,  that 
the  Czarina  has  meditated  a  feperate  peace 
with  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  for  fhe  mufl  foon 
be  lenlible  that  fhe  is  made  the  dupe  of  her 
allies,  and  fhe  then  may  poffibly  turn  her 
arms  againft  the  invaders  of  his  britanic 
majefly’s  electoral  dominions,  in  revenge 
of  the  confpiracy,  which  on  her  firft  coming 
to  the  crown  the  french  ambaffador  for¬ 
med  to  dethrone  her. 

It  is  to  me  very  furprizing  that  the  ger- 
manic  body  fhould  fo  little  confider  their 
own  interefl  as  to  furnifh  their  alliftance 
to  the  ruin  of  their  own  conflitution  ;  how 
can  it  be  for  their  advantage  that  France 
and  the  houfe  ,  of  Auflria  fhould  join  their 
arms  to  crufh  a  member  of  the  germanic 
body  ? - So  long  as  thefe  princes  con¬ 

tinue  to  favour  the  deligns  of  France  fo  long 
are  they  courting  their  own  ruin  ;  in- 
ftead  of  joining  with  fo  powerful  a  league, 
as  that  between  France  and  Auflria,  they 
ought  to  aflift  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  all 
their  forces  in  order  to  preferve  fome  bal- 
lance  of  power  in  that  country,  they  (at  leaft 
the  proteflant  princes)  fhould  remember 
that  the  king  of  Pruffia  at  his  entrance  into 


Saxony 
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Saxony  declared  that  he  would  be  buried 
in  the  fame  grave  as  the  proteftant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  They  fhould 
confider  that  the  empire  of  Germany  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  french  king,  and  has 
been  fo  for  fome  hundreds  of  ygtrs,  and 
altho’  France  may  inveagle  fome  of  them 
by  fair  promifes,  which  fhe  never  intends 
to  perform,  flill  ’tis  only  with  defign  to 
make  them  the  inftruments  of  their  own 
ruin  ;  let  them  be  allured  that  the  king  of 
Prufha’s  interefl  is  fo  firmly  connected  with 
the  liberties  of  the  germanic  body,  that  the 
one  and  the  other  v/ill  without  doubt  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  fame  grave,  to  ufe  his  pruflian 
majefty’s  own  words.  Let  thefe  members  of 
the  germanic  body  fuffer  a  little  for  their 
bad  policy,  in  yielding  fo  tamely  to  the 
frenchified  dictates  of  the  aulic  council :  they 
will  be  foon  convinced  that  the  defign  of 
France  is  not  to  raife  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
nor,  particularly  to  humble  the  king  of 
PrufTia  and  the  eledlor  of  Hanover  j  but  to 
foment  a  war  in  the  bowels  of  the  empire, 
by  which  the  germans  are  to  cut  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  throats  ;  and  thereby  make  them 
unable  at  any  time  to  refill  her  ufurpations 
on  their  continent :  Such  is  the  policy  of 
France,  and  fuch  the  impolitic  behaviour 
of  the  German  princes. 

C 
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Now  let  any  man  confider  what  I  have 
laid,  and  I  believe  he  will  conclude  that 
it  is  certainly  our  filtered  to  affid  the  king 
of  Prullia  ;  for  though  fo  much  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  houfe  of  Audria’s  being 
the  old  and  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  that  cannot  be  mentioned  now  as  a 
plea  for  our  not  changing  our  meafures 
in  confequence  of  our  friends  having  chang¬ 
ed  their’s  :  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  we 
fhould  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  em- 
prefs  queen  after  (he  has  thrown  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  France,  who  is  our  natural 
enemy ;  and  fure  that  change  will  be  very 
furprizing,  that  ever  makes  us  and  France 
natural  friends;  but  in  fad: the  emprefs  queen 
can  have  no  excufe,  at  lead  any  tolerable 
one,  for  ading  as  fhe  has  ;  and  I  think 
every  impartial  man  mud  look  with  great 
horror  on  the  bale  perfidy  which  appears  in 
fo  glaring  a  manner,  in  that  queen's  be¬ 
haviour  in  regard  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

I 

As  to  the  limple  figure  which  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  makes  at 
prefent,  it  would  be  worthy  of  pity,  was 
it  the  fird  time  ;  but  when  a  man  is  turned 
out  from  home  to  wander  abroad  for  con- 
fpiring  againd  his  neighbour,  and  differs 
great  hard ihips,  yet  is  reindated  in  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  then  falls  into  the  fame  error  a- 

gain : 
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gain  :  Such  a  blockhead,  richly  deferves  to 
be  treated  in  the  manner  this  vagabond 
king  is,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
whether  he  is  the  greateft  objeft,  of  pity 
or  contempt. 

It  is  a  point  much  difputed  whether  we 
fhould  affift  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  men 
or  money ;  for  my  part  I  think  if  wre  con- 
dder  our  own  intereb  in  the  lead,  we  ffiould 
determine  to  fend  no  troops  to  Germany, 
but  lend  all  the  abidance  to  that  great 
monarch  in  our  power  by  fupplying  him 
with  money  :  If  he  has  that,  the  regularity 
of  the  difeipline  of  his  troops  and  the  fame 
of  his  vibt'ories  will  encourage  many  to 
enlib  under  his  banner  ;  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  even  his  pruffian  majeby  him- 
felf  prefers  this  method  of  abiding  him — all 
that  I  can  fay  an  this  point,  would  be  to  ex¬ 
patiate  perhaps  too  freely  on  the  badnefs  of 
the  meafure  of  fending  national  troops  into 
Germany ,  and  I  cannot  remember  this 
without  recollecting  how  earned  that  great 

minider  and  datefmen  Mr.  P - was 

again d  fending  any  troops  there;  and  now 
that  gentleman  is  dill  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
minidration  of  affairs,  and  yet  differs  troops 
to  be  lent ;  I  mud  own  I  am  heartily  lorry 
for  it,  as  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  intered  of  my  country. 
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{  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve 
th1:.  oad  politicks  in  fending  fo  few  ;  if  it  was 
itfolvcd  to  fend  any  troops,  undoubtedly 
they  fhould  either  have  fent  enough  to  have 
looked  an  enemy  in  the  face,  or  pone  at  all  : 
It  fhould  likewife  be  remembered  that 
the  commander  in  chief  of  tire  britifli  forces 
tn  Germany,  is  a  port  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  fo  great  as  to  require  a  general  en¬ 
dued  with  condudt,  courage  and  experi¬ 
ence;  and  not  one  whofe  only  claim  for 
to  important  a  command  is  having  an  ef- 
tale  ol  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

We  ftand  now  on  a  very  critical  footing  : 
Vv'e  are  engaged  in  a  war  againft  a  potent 
enemy,  and  are  deferred  by  our  faithlefs 
allies  the  wavering. Czarina,  the  perfidious 
au ilrian  and  our  phlegmetic  friends  the 
dutch  ;  French  councils  diredt  all  their 
operations,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  dutch 
is  of  more  lervice  to  France  than  if  they 
were  to  join  that  kingdom  with  their  whofe 
force  and  declare  war  againfl  England. 
Thefe  neutral  carriers,  actually  extend  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  France  in  time  of 
war  further  than  the  herfelf  could  probably 
carry  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  thefe 
inconveniences  will  never  be  effe&ually 
removed  whilft  the  treaties  of  1667  and 

1674. 
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1674  on  their  prefent  eftablifhment. 

But  let  any  man  confider  whether  ’tis  for 
the  advantage  of  the  dutch  to  encreafe  the 
power  and  trade  of  France  5  but  when  a 
nation  is  govern’d  by  a  company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  who  have  no  notions  of  any  honor, 
honefty,  or  confcience,  when  I  fay  a  na¬ 
tion  has  fuch  governors,  we  muft  expedt 
fuch  behaviour. 

England  can  never  have  the  leaft  prof- 
pect  of  a  lafting  peace  with  France,  un- 
lefs  we  can  now  fucceed  in  reducing  their 
power  :  We  fee  to  what  an  extent  they 
have  carried  their  trade  and  commerce,  and 
how  they  have  fupplanted  us  in  almoll  e- 
very  branch  of  traffick  ;  we  find  by  their 
excellent  regulations  and  ceconomy,  they 
are  able  to  underfell  us,  and  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  they  will  in  time  mono¬ 
polize  our  trade.  We  fhould  feize  the 
prefent  opportunity  of  checking  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  reftraining  them  within  fuch 
bounds  as  may  leave  us  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  competition.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  France, 
are  never  fo  well  known  as  by  their  Iof¬ 
fes  :  notwithftanding  fhe  has  within  thefe 
few  months  loft  upwards  of  roo,ooo  men 
in  Germany  (a  lofs  that  would  be  infurporta- 
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hie  on  our  flioulders)  notwithdanding  the 
immenfe  fums  die  lias  diffipated  amongft 
the  northern  powers,  in  keeping  them  ei¬ 
ther  neuter  or  deady  to  her  intered  ;  and 
notwithdanding  her  furnilhing  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  other  german  princes,  her 
allies  with  very  confiderable  fums  to  put 
their  troops  in  motion,  yet  we  have  feen 
her  dill  able  to  pour  new  armies  to  the 
affiftance,  and  frefh  recruits  of  money  into 
the  pockets  of  her  friends. 

This  powerful  kingdom  has  recovered 
from  the  fevere  check  her  arms  received 
at  the  battle  of  Crevelt.  She  put  the  ruf¬ 
fian  troops,  whofe  midrefs  wras  under  great 
difficulties  about  the  conduct  (he  was  to 
obferve,  once  more  in  motion,  but  to  how 
much  purpofe  the  battle  of  Zorndorf 
fpeaks.  She  has  fixed  his  danidi  majedy 
in  his  neutrality,  a  point  which  few  im- 
magined  they  could  compafs  ;  and  her 
armies  in  Germany  are  fo  recruited  as 
to  be  fuperior  to  the  hanoverians.  The 
fweeds  have  commenced  their  hodilities 
againd  his  pruffian  majedy,  which  fhows 
the  refult  both  of  french  gold  and  french 
councils. 
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Indeed  we  have  here  only  view’d  the 
fair  fide  of  the  queftion ;  it  mud  likewife 
be  confidered  that  as  yet  his  pruffian  ma- 
jefty  has  in  the  mod  glorious  manner  with¬ 
stood  the  repeated  and  powerful  attacks 
of  fo  many  enemines,  and  we  may  reasona¬ 
bly  expedt  to  fee  a  luccefstul  campaign 
begun  early  in  the  fpring  ;  one  very  great 
advantage  which  the  pruffian  monarch  en¬ 
joys,  is  that  happy  confidence  which  reigns 
in  the  minds  of  thole  foldiers  who  have 
commanded  vidtory,  and  been  accnftom’d  to 
fuccefs  ;  they  go  to  the  battle  with  as  much 
allacrity  and  chearfulnefs,  as  they  would 
do  to  a  banquet ;  they  know  they  are  com¬ 
manded  by  their  own  fovereign  who  runs  the 
fame  rifque  as  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his 
army  ;  and  may  the  almighty  continue  to 
blefs  their  arms  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  will 
enfure  a  happy  peace,  when  thofe  brave 
fellows  deferve  to  wear  thofe  laurrels  which 
they  have  fo  glorioufly  won. 

I  Shall  next  confider  the  prelent  ftate 
of  our  affairs  in  America,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  war  we  are  now  engaged 
in,  was  enter’d  into  entirely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  collonies,  which  Shows  that 
we  are  at  lait  come  to  know  their  value  : 

having 
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having  premifed  this,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  difligreeable  to  the  reader  to  refledt  a 
little  ip  fo  ample  a  field. 

We  are  at  prefent  engaged  in  a  conteft 
with  France  in  America,  the  refult  of 
which  mod  certainly  is  to  gain  a  power 
and  dominion,  which  muft  fooner  or  later 
command  all  that  continent  with  the  whole 
trade  of  it,  if  not  many  other  branches  of 
trade  ;  which  muft  all  fall  into  the  hands 
of  France  fooner  or  later,  if  we  fuffer  her 
to  fecure  her  prefent  encroachments  on 
the  britifh  dominions  in  North  America, 
as  may  be  made  to  appear  very  plain.  This 
is  the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  difpute  in 
America.  And  when  two  nations,  who 
want  neither  courage  nor  affedtion  to 
their  caufe,  have  fuch  a  pledge  as  this 
at  ftake  ;  there  is  no  wonder  to  fee  con- 
ftant  jealoufies  and  frequent  ruptures  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  they  who  are  negligent 
in  it  I  am  affraid  muft  fuffer  by  it.  This 
we  have  learned  already  by  fatal  experi¬ 
ence  j  but  by  the  prefent  pofture  of  our  af¬ 
fairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  for  the  future  we 
fhall  fee  better  management  there.  Not 
to  mention  any  other  confequences  of  the 
negledt  of  our  affairs  in  America,  it  was 

certain 
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Certainly  this  that  has  brought  the  nation 
into  the  prefent  war. 

The  french  indeed  would  endeavour  to 
perfuade  the  world  of  the  very  reverie,  and 
tell  us,  it  was  the  too  great  attachment 
of  this  nation  to  its  imereti  in  America 
that  has  made  them  kindle  this  war  in 
Europe.  But  if  we, enquire  into  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear  to  every 
one,  that  it  was  rather  the  little  regard 
that  this  nation  has  all  along  paid  (till  very 
'  lately )  to  its  concerns  in  America ;  by 
which  our  frontiers  there,  were  left  open 
and  defencelefs,  and  our  colonies  unguarded 
and  expofed  to  the  invafions  of  the  french 
from  all  quarters,  that  made  them  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  beginning  of  this 
war  to  feize  a  great  part  of  the  britifh 
dominion  there,  which  this  nation  fo  far 
negle&ed  that  the  french  and  others  feem’d 

to  think  they  did  not  belong  to  it  for  that 
reafon. 

It  has  been  very  juflly  obferved  that 
even  in  all  dates  the  great  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sider'd  is,  power  and  dominion,  as  well 
as  trade.  Without  that  to  fupport  and 
protect  our  trade  it  muft  foon  be  at  an  end. 
But  if  we  confider  the  extent  of  thofe  vaffc 
inland  countries  of  North  America,  and  the 
numbers  of  natives  in  them,  with  the  fiill 
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greater  number  of  people  they  muft  main¬ 
tain,  the  power  they  mull  neceflarily  give 
to  any  hate  poffefled  of  them,  muft  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  very  great,  and  lufficient  to  com¬ 
mand  all  the  trade  of  America  j  it  is  by 
adding  on  this  principle  of  gaining  a  power 
and  dominion,  that  the  french  have  gained 
inch  a  trade  with  it,  which  will  ftill  en- 
cieafe  as  long  fo  we  mind  nothing  in  Bri¬ 
tain  but  trade,  and  nothing  in  America 

but  planting. - How  foolilh  it  is  to 

fuppofe,  that  the  great  continent  of  North- 
America,  is  not  of  conlecjuence  enough  to 
demand  fo  much  care  ;  this  is  a  notion 
which  has  been  long  ago  exploded.  Even 
in  point  of  trade,  and  immediate  returns 
to  Britain,  thofe  inland  countries,  are  much 
more  valuable,  than  many  feem  to  reckon 
them.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  it  is 
only  tne  lea  coail  that  is  of  any  great  va¬ 
lue  to  Britain ;  and  that  as  for  the  reft,  it 
is  too  remote  to  be  valuable  ;  but  we  fee 
by  the  accounts  of  them,  what  a  prodi¬ 
gious  and  extenfive  water-carriage  there  is  ' 
all  over  them,  by  which  any  commodities 
aim  oft  may  be  brought  from  thence  to  a 
britifh  market.  It  was  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  this  prefent  age,  that  we  feem’d 
to  have  reckoned  any  places  worth  plant¬ 
ing  in  our  tobacco  colonies,  beyond  the  falls 
of  the  rivers,  or  the  navigation  for  britifh 
vefleis,  becaufe  it  was  imagined,  we  could 

not 
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not  bring  tobacco  from  them;  but  now 
thofe  places  are  become  the  center  of  thefe 
colonies,  and  tobacco  is  made  and  brought 
to  Britain,  from  beyond  the  ApalaCtican 
mountains,  and  has  been  for  fome  years. 
But  if  we  can  bring  fuch  a  cumberfome 
and  bulky  commodity  as  tobacco  from 
thence,  how  much  eafier  will  it  be  to 
tranfport  other  lighter  commodities  from 
the  remoteft  parts  of  thofe  inland  coun¬ 
tries,  efpecially  by  the  navigation  they  af¬ 
ford  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  commodities  hereafter  mentioned 
might  be  made  in  them  ;  not  to  mention 
the  great  quantities  of  ikins  and  furs,  the 
richeft  commodities  in  all  North- America, 
that  are  got  in  them  without  either  rifk 
or  charge,  with  which  alone  the  french 
colonies  are  able  to  make  fuch  a  figure, 
and  to  vie  with  us  in  the  manner  they 
have  lately  done. 

Much  has  many  times  been  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  coloninies  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  throwing  off  their  dependance  on  their 
mother  country  ;  but  there  has,  in  general, 
been  a  wrong  notion  formed  on  that  point. 
The  thing  that  breeds  a  jealoufy  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  is  not  power, 
but  manufactures,  in  which  they  interfere 
with  one  another:  And  as  the  people  in- 
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crea|e>  manufactures  and  the  necef- 

ity  or  them,  muft  increafe  likewife  ;  which 
wi  be  the  firfl  caufe  of  a  rupture  between 
this  nation  and  her  colonies,  if  ever  fuch 
a  thing  fhould  happen.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  this,  if  the  people  grow  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  colonies,  is  to  put"  fome  other 
employments  in  tneir  hands  that  may  ferve 
them  inflead  of  manufactures,  and  may 
make  them  depend  upon  Britain  for  the 
very  means  of  their  fupport ;  of  fuch  em¬ 
ployments  there  are  numbers,  which  both 
liny  and  ins  whole  nation  nave  the  tyeatefl 
occafion  for;  as  the  making  of  hemp,  flax, 
fi!k,  wine,  oil,  raifins,  currants,  almonds, 
indigo,  madder,  falt-petre,  pot-afh,  iron, 
pitch,  tar,  timber,  and  all  other  naval  {lores ; 
ah  which  might  be  eafily  made  in  fome 
one  or  other  of  our  plantations  in  North- 
Ameiica,  and  they  are  the  things  which 
this  nation  chiefly  wants.  It  appears  from 
an  effimate  tiiat  has  been  made  of  them, 
that  Britain  does  not  lay  out  lefs  than 
three  millions  a  year  upon  thofe  commo¬ 
dities,  and  that  chiefly  in  money  ;  which 
drains  it  of  its  fuoflance,  and  keeps  up  a 
ba! lance  of  trade  again!!  the  nation,  while 
it  might  be  fupplied  with  them  from  the 
colonies  for  manufactures  :  This  would  be 
the  way  both  to  fecure  the  dependence 
of  the  colonic^  and  to  reap  the  benefit 

of 


©f  them ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pro** 
mote  their  growth  and  profperity  like- 
wife.  * 

There  is  no  occafion  to  tell  the  reader, 
that  our  American  colonies  have  been  long 
known  to  the  moft  intelligent  to  be  the 
general  fource  of  the  trade  and  commerce, 
and  confequently  of  the  naval  powers  on 
which  this  nation  fo  much  depends  ;  but 
thefe  invaluable  colonies  have  been  long 
marked  out  as  fuch  by  our  declared  ene¬ 
mies,  and  are  become  the  objedt  both  of 
their  envy  and  refentment ;  our  enemies 
not  only  endeavour  to  wreft  fome  of  the 
moft  important  parts  of  them  out  of  our 
hands,  to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  bounds  and  limits  to  it,  upon 
its  own  territories ;  but  they  have  already 
over-run  fuch  a  part  of  the  britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  in  North  America,  that  if  they  re¬ 
main  in  poffeflion  of  their  ufurpations  and 
encroachments  there ;  this  nation  feems  to 
have  no  fecurity  left  for  any  of  its  colo¬ 
nies  in  America.  How  ftrange  foever  this 
muft  appear  to  thofe,  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  our,  and 
qur  enemies  pofteffions  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  yet  it  is  ftridtly  true,  as  may  be 
almoft  clearly  perceived  by  any  one,  who 

will 
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will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a  corredt 
map  of  North- America. 

The  fituation  of  the  french  in  North- 
America  is  every  way  as  convenient  to  exe¬ 
cute  all  their  fchemes  above-mentioned,  as 
our  fituation  is  inconvenient  and  difadvanta- 
geous  to  prevent  them.  They  have  had 
all  their  defigns  in  view  for  many  years, 
have  been  conftantly  preparing  themfelves 
for  thofe  purpofes,  and  have  thereby  put 
themfelves  in  a  fituation  proper  to  execute 
them  j  while  we,  for  a  long  time,  never 
once  thought  of  them,  not  even  till  the 
very  beginning  of  this  war ;  it  was  this 
their  fituation,  that  made  them  take  that 
otherwife  defperate  ffep  to  fecure  the  river 
Ohio  in  1753,  and  has  made  them  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  it.  For  this  they  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  fecuring  and  for¬ 
tifying  Niagara,  that  leads  to  that  river. 
They  had  many  fettlements  to  back  and 
fupport  them  there,  as  well  as  about  Fort 
du  Quefne,  when  they  feized  that  place, 
while  we  had  only  fome  ftraggling.  fet¬ 
tlements  on  the  Ohio,  with  a  fmall  fort, 
hardly  garrifon’d,  and  at  a  great  diftance 
from  our  other  more  fecure  fettlements, 
and  feparated  from  them  by  mountains. 
By  this  means,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
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fecure  the  river  Ohio,  by  one  ftroke,  as 
we  fee  they  did. 

I 

In  confcquence  of  this  ftep,  the  french 
have  at  once  intercepted  our  communica¬ 
tion  entirely,  with  all  the  nations  of  that 
vaft  continent,  and  fo  awed  thofe  Indians 
who  were  formerly  in  our  intereft,  that 
very  few  of  them  remain  faithful  to  their 
ingagements  with  us,  and  no  wonder,  for 
how  can  it  be  expected,  that  if  we  will 
not  exert  the  ftrength  we  have  in  that 
country,  how  can  we  expedt  the  Indians 
will  Hand  by  us,  when  it  manifeftly  en¬ 
dangers  themfelves. 

Let  any  man  compare  the  ftrength  we 
have  in  North  America  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  will  then  either  impute 
our  hitherto  bad  fuccefs,  to  mifmanage- 
ment,  or  to  our  difadvantageous  fituation  ; 
for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is  owing 
to  both ;  our  force  has  certainly  at  feve- 
ral  times  been  badly  lead  on,  and  our 
fituation  with  refpedt  to  our  enemy  as  dif¬ 
advantageous.  But  it  would  be  unpardon  ¬ 
able  after  having  given  this  bad  ftate  of 
our  affairs  there,  if  I  was  to  proceed,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  juft  hopes  I  have  of 
a  better,  and  more  glorious  campaign  in 
North- America,  the  enfuing  year,  efpecially 
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as  tlie  command  there  is  now  in  the  hands 
ot  an  officer,  every  way  equal  to  his  talk, 
and  who  has  given  us  a  fample  of  his 

.  anc^  judgment  in  the  conqueft  of  that 
important  fortrefs,  Louilburgh  :  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  that  every  honelt  Briton 
rejoices,  like  me,  to  fee  fo  extenlive  and 
critical  a  command  in  the  hands  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  fuch  abililies. 

The  confequence  and  refult  of  our  con- 
teft  in  America  is  a  naval  power,  which 
depends  upon  trade  and  commerce,  as  that 
deos  now  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the 
plantation  in  America.  The  American  co- 
..onies  are  now  become  confiderable,  and 
real  objects  worth  attention  ;  great  part  of 
the  maritime  trade  of  Europe  centers  in 
them  ;  and  Britain  has  not  perhaps  lefs 
than  5000,000k  llerling  a  year  from  them, 
befides  the  chief  fupport  of  its  natural 
power.  The  French  feeing  this,  and  that 
their  naval  power  was  ruined  by  Britain 
in  the  laft  war,  were  refolved  to  ftrike 
at  the  root  of  our  power  and  profperity, 
and  fource  ol  our  trade  and  navigation, 
the  American  colonies.  And  if  they  once 
get  a  fuperiority  there,  as  they  mull  do 
by  getting  polfeffion  of  all  thofe  vail  re¬ 
gions  there,  which  they  are  contending  for, 
they  mull  foon  become  fuperjor  to  Bri¬ 
tain 
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tain  both  by  Tea  and  land,  efpecially  as 

they  have  fo  many  more  men. 

> 

Ever  fince  the  laft  war,  the  French  have 
been  going  on  with  great  diligence  to 
ftrengthen  themfelves  in  America  ;  and  to 
get  the  better  of  the  power  of  Britain  there, 
which  only  erodes  their  defigns  every  where. 
And  if  they  had  not  been  a  little  too  for¬ 
ward  and  premature  in  the  execution  of 
their  defigns  in  North-America,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  are  the  beft  acquainted 
with  thofe  things,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  in  our  power  to  have  oppofed  or 
prevented  them  ;  which  I  think  is  very 
evident  from  what  we  find  their  refinance 
to  be,  as  it  is.  How  fihall  we  ever  be 
able  to  oppofe  them  again,  if  they  are  once 
well  fettled  and  fortified,  encreafe  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  as  they  mutt  do  in  all  thofe  vaft 
and  ektenfive  countries  in  America,  that 
they  have  now  over-run  with  fuch  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  ?  They  muft  then  certainly 
give  law  to  Britain,  and  all  others  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  if  not  to  all  Europe  with  it. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  Britifii  territories  in  North-America, 
have  plainly  been  the  caufe  of  the  pre- 
fent  war,  and  have  brought  this  nation  into 
a  greater  charge,  and  expence  than  might 
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have  been  fufficient  to  have  Secured  all 
that  continent,  if  it  had  been  duly  attended 
to  in  time.  But  the  little  knowledge  of 
tho/e  i emote  countries,  and  the  diverfity 
of  opinions  about  them,  feem  not  only  to 
draw  our  attention  from  them,  and  to  crofs 
every  meafure  that  has  been  propofed  about 
them,  but  muff  have  occafiontd  the  total 
lofs  of  them,  if  we  had  continued  to  neg¬ 
lect  teem  in  io  fcandalous  a  manner. 
But  it  is  neceftary  we  (hould  enquire  a 
little  more  particularly  into  the  fituation 
and  importance  of  thofe  places  that  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  french. 

Crown  Point,  as  it  was  the  firft  of  their 
incroachments,  fo  it  is  for  the  prefent  that, 
which  annoys  our  colonies  the  raoftj  it  was 
ercdted  mice  the  year  1730  upon  lands 
belonging  to  ourislves,  on  purpofe  to  at¬ 
tack  and  diftrefs  us  whenever  it  fhould 
be  found  proper  or  convenient,  as  any  one 
might  have  perceived  at  firft  fight,  and  as 
the  confeqnences  have  but  too  fully  proved. 
This  foit  is  fo  advantageouily  fituated  for 
annoying  us  that  the  french  can  mufter 
up  their  whole  force  here,  to  attack  us 
with  very  little  inconvenience  to  them- 
fel  ves  ;  it  efie&ually  covers  all  Canada, 
and  bloeks  up  our  paflage  entirely  into  that 

country, 
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country,  while  it  leads  the  french  *di- 
redly  into  New  England  and  New 
York,  unlefs  we  have  a  flanding  army 
there  to  oppofe  them,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  two  years  for  no 
other  purpofe.  This  fort  is  both  a  nur- 
fery  and  a  battery  of  the  french  a- 
gainft  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fafe- 
guard  to  them  ;  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  place  alone,  and  the  fecurity  it  gives 
the  french  in  Canada,  it  is  plain  theydurft 
not  have  attacked  us  any  where  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  nor  have  brought  this  nation  into 
the  charge  and  expence  it  has  incurred 
on  that  account.  Of  what  confequence 
then  are  thofe  places  in  the  woods  and 
delarts  of  America,  as  fome  call  them, 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
french  ?  furely  we  ought  to  negled  none 
of  them  after  this,  which  was  not  thought 
worth  notice  a  few  months  ago. 

But  in  fpeaking  fo  much  of  Crown 
Point,  let  us  not  forget  Niagara,  which 
is  I  think  the  moil  important  of  all 
the  french  forts  ;  it  Hands  in  the 
midft  of  the  country  of  the  fix  nations, 
and  is  the  chief,  and  almoft  only 
pafs,  into  the  interior  parts  of  North 
America,  both  from  north  to  fouth  and 
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t>om  eaft  to  weft,  either  from  the  french 
fettlements  or  ours  :  In  fhort,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  place  is  altnoft  inconcei¬ 
vable  ;  it  is  a  key  to  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  it  awes  and  commands  all  the 
Indians  of  North  America  ;  it  fecurcs 
all  the  inland  trade  of  that  continent  : 
it  lays  our  colonies  open  to  the  inroads 

of  the  french  and  indians. - Such  is 

the  confequence  of  this  place  ! 

Niagara  is  even  of  much  greater  im-  • 
portance  than  the  country  on  the  Ohio, 
ior  this  rcafon,  becaufe  it  commands 
it:  If  we  were  poffefs’d  of  Niagara,  the 
french  in  Canada  would  be  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  Ohio  and 
from  almoft  all  their  encroachments  on 
us  :  but  if  we  buffer  the  french  to  remain 
in  poffeftion  of  this  important  poft,  our 
colonies  will  at  all  times  be  open  to 
their  invafions. 

i 

At  fiift  fight  we  may  perceive  that 
Niagara  commands,  in  a.  great  degree, 
all  the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada,  and 
joins  and  conneds  the  two  french  co¬ 
lonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana; _ in 

ftiort,  I  think  I  have  made  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  place  appear  in  a  verv  clear 
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light.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fliould 
fay  fomething  of  the  river  Ohio  and 
fort  du  Quefne,  a  place,  though  of 
not  fo  great  importance  as  Niagara,  yet 
was  of  confequence  enough  to  engage 
this  nation  in  the  prefent  war. 

The  country  on  the  banks  cf  the 
Ohio  is  one  of  the  fined:  in  the  world, 
and  is  fecured  by  fort  du  Quefne  which 
the  french  built  in  1754  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  which  by  right  belonged  to  us  : 
It  is  one  of  thofe  important  fpots  fitu- 
ated  in  North  America,  which  com¬ 
mands  many  miles  :  Fort  du  Quefne 
and  Niagara  joins  together  all  the  drag¬ 
gling  fettlements  and  colonies  which 
the  french  poflefs  in  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America.  Was  I  to  fay 
all  that  might  with  propriety  be  faid 
of  this  mod:  important  pod:,  it  would 
fwell  this  trad  much  beyond  its  de- 
fign’d  bounds,  but  I  will  defid:,  as  I 
have  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  fuch  a  thorn  in  our  fides, 
as  hitherto  we  have  found  it  to  be,  ef- 
pecially  as  the  command  of  our  forces 
in  this  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  will  exert  his  fo  well  known 
abilities  in  defence  of  his  country  and 
the  real  annoyance  of  its  enemies. 
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By  the  ufurpation  of  thefe  three  places 
alone,  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  du 
Quefne,  not  to  mention  their  other  en- 
•  croachments,  we  fee  the  french  cut 
us  off  from  any  further  communication, 
with  North  America,  and  fecure  all  the 
reft  of  that  continent  to  themfelves  ; 
they  will  never  be  without  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  whatever  they  think  fit,  fo 
long  as  that  chain  of  forts  abovemen- 
tioned  ,  with  which  they  have  fur- 
rounded  our  colonies  on  all  fides  ,  is 
allowed  to  ftand.  There  are  fo  many 
batteries  eredled  again  ft  us,  not  only 
to  deprive  this  nation  of  its  juft  rights, 
but  to  diftrefs  and  annoy  us,  whenever 
they  have  a  mind :  There  they  con- 
ftantly  keep  troops,  ftores  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  all  warlike  engines,  and  mufter 
their  forces  together  ;  while  our  people 
mind  nothing  but  planting ,  and  are 
entirely  defencelefs,  open  and  expofed 
every  where. 

This  war  in  all  probability  will  ftop 
the  encroachments  of  the  french  for  a. 
time,  and  even  very  likely  repell  them 
within  their  juft  bounds  ;  but  it  can 
never  fecure  our  colonies  entirely  for 
the  future,  without  our  turning  over 

quite 
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quite  a  new  leaf  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  — —  There  is  an  abfolute  ne- 


ceffity  the  exact  bounds  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  each  nation  there  be  defined 
with  the  greatefl:  nicety,  and  not  to 
leave  the  mod  important  article  of  all 
to  be  adjufted  by  commifiaries.  Ano¬ 
ther  point  to  be  fettled  at  the  next 
peace  is  of  ftill  greater  confequence,  and 
that  is  the  Union  of  our  Colonies; 
much  has  been  faid  on  this  critical  point, 
but  I  flatter  myfelf  that  it  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  make  it  clearly  appear 
that  fuch  a  union  is  neceflary  and  prac¬ 
ticable. 


As  to  the  neceffity  of  it,  let  any  man 
refled  on  the  inequality  in  numbers  and 
power  between  the  two  nations  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  let  him  con- 
fider  the  fuccefs  each  have  had  there, 
he  will  perceive  that  as  yet  we  have 
done  very  little,  not  fo  much  as  to 
defend  ourfelves,  fo  far  have  we  been 
from  getting  the  better  of  our  enemy. 
I  don’t  contradid  but  that  we  have 
gained  a  battle,  under  Sir  William  John- 
fon,  but  then  we  have  loft  one  under 
Braddock  ;  we  have  taken  fort  Fron- 
tenac,  but  we  have  loft  Ofwego  ;  and 

ther 
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nhere  may  have  been  a  few  inconft- 
dei  able  ftdrmilhes,  in  which  we  poffibly 
may  have  had  the  advantage  ;  but  we 
iiave  been  repulfed  with  ignominy  be¬ 
fore  Crown  Point  and  du  Quefne;  I 
would  not  be  here  thought  to  call:  a 
fiur  on  thofe  brave  men  who  loft  their 
lives  in  the  fervice  of  their  county  at 
both  of  the  abovementioned  places,  but 
rather  on  thofe  who  plann’d  the  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  who  did  not  adt  either 
with  judgment  or  prudence  in  their 
condudt,  when  they  undervalued  the 
ftrength  of  their  enemy  in  fo  egregi¬ 
ous  a  manner,  as  was  manifeft  they  did 
then. 

• 

From  hence  I  think  ’tis  plain,  that 
although  the  great  force  we  have  in 
America  is  fuperior  in  number  to  that  of 
our  Enemy  ;  ftill  it  has  as  yet  been  fo 
badly  condudted,  that  this,  and  the  bad- 
nefs  of  our  fituation,  in  comparifon  with 
that  of  the  french,  Iras  put  us  more  upon 
a  par  than  many  are  willing  to  believe  : 
Concerning  onr  lituation,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  particularize  a  little  farther. 


In 
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In  all  the  immenfe  and  extcnfive 
poiTeffions  which  the  french  have  in 
North  America,  they  have  but  three 
places  to  guard  ,  on  the  continent  , 
Crown  -  Point,  Niagara,  and  fort  du 
Quefne  *  while  we  have  fome  hun¬ 
dreds.  They  have  likcwile  a  convenient 
water  carriage  to  all  their  forts,  fettle- 
ments  and  forces,  while  we  can  hardly 
get  at  ours,  or  at  them,  by  many 
tedious  and  expenfive  marches  by  land. 
By  this  means  their  force  is  eafily  af- 
fembled  and  united,  and  lies  compact 
together  about  Montreal  ,  fort  Pron- 
tenac,  Niagara  and  Crown  Point,  which 
are  all  convenient  to  iupport  one  ano¬ 
ther  *  while  our  force  is  difperfed  in  a 
iingle  extended  line,  along  the  fea  ccad, 
and  cannot  be  drawn  together  with 
half  the  eafe  and  facility  that  the  french 
can. 


I  fhall  next  confider  the  pradti- 
cabillity  of  uniting  our  colonies,  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  with  - 

F  Hand 
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ftand  their  enemes 
would  propofe  is 


The  fcheme  I 
*To  unite  all  our 


colonies  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  together  ;  to  appoint  one 
viceroy  over  the  whole,  who  fhould 
have  the  chief  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  his  government  :  That  there 
fhould  be  a  fmall  eftablifhment  of  re¬ 
gular  land  forces,  as  in  Ireland  :  That 
there  fhould  be  a  parliament  eftablifh- 
ed  confifting  of  Members  fent  by  all 
the  colonies,  the  following  proportion 
has  been  thought  not  amifs  for  the 

.  .  .  .  »  r* 

intended  end, 
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Members; 


New  England 

—  20 

New  York 

—  ■ — •  — •  7 

Nova  Scotia 

—  —  —  4 

Penfilvania 

“  —  “  *5 

Virginia 

—  —  —  12 

Maryland 

-  ' - 8 

Carolinas 

—  —  10 

Georgia 

—  —  —  6 

Jerfeys 

—  —  —  4 

In  all  86 
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Some  arc  of  opinion  that  the  number 
fliould  not  be  left  than  ,oo  members 
and  it  may  be  fo ;  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  proportionate  them  in  the 
fame  degree  to  any  number.  Every 
fcheme  that  can  be  offer’d,  mu  ft  have 
its  imperfections. 

Some  will  object,  that  the  colonies 
would  not  fubmit  to  part  with  their 
charters  j  but  every  method  ought  to 
oe  taken  to  force  a  due  obedience. 

n  g  on  the  prefect  ftate  of 
our  affairs  we  Ihould  not  fomet  the 
Weft  Indies. 

From  the  beft  information  I  can  get, 
the  french  at  prefent  greatly  exceed 
°ur.  iflands  in  the  quantity  of  fugars 
which  they  produce,  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  they  are  far  lefs  on  the  decline 
in  that  tiadc  than  we  are,  at  leaft  as 
things  ftood  before  the  war  ;  that  they 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  indigo  ;  a 
trade  which  our  colonies  in  the  Weft 

Indies 
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Indies  have  entirely  loft  ;  that  within 
thefe  few  years  they  have  fent  to 
Europe  abundance  of  coffee,  which  our 
iflands  have  not  fufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  raife  ;  and  that  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  France,  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  What  advantages  they  derive 
from  the  noble  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  we 
have  feen  :  What  muff  they  do  if 
they  come  to  poffefs  the  whole  of  that 
ifland,  which  in  the  cutting  and  flniff- 
ling  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  no  way  im- 
poflible  ?  We  fhall  then  change  the 
indolent  fpaniard  for  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  lively,  vigilant*  and  en¬ 
terprising  french.  And  what  a  ra- 
velry  in  peace,  and  what  a  danger  in 
war,  that  neighbourhood  is,  even  now, 
and  much  more  will  probably  be,  is 
but  too  apparent.  Jamaica  is  near  it; 
and  for  fo  valuable  a  pofleflion  in  fo 

o  ^  ^  j  perhaps  not  fo 

well  defended.  If,  befides  this,  the 
french  fhould  retain  the  iflands  of  St. 

Vin- 


Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  though 
they  fhould  only  turn  them  into  plan¬ 
tations  for  firewood,  lumber,  and  pro- 
vifions,  as  in  fuch  cafe  it  would  feem 
moft  advifeable  to  do  with  fome  of 
them  at  leaft,  what  an  advantage  to  their 
colonies  !  What  an  annoyance  to  ours! 
Which  they  in  a  manner  furround, 
and  can,  in  fome  meafure,  hold  befieged 
by  the  private  armaments  they  may  from 
•thence  fit  out. 

Thcfe  laft  mentioned  iilands  were 
left  neutral  at  the  laft  peace  ;  or  in 
other  words,  they  were  left  at  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  old,  in  juft  the  order 
proper  for  kindling  a  new  flame,  and 
in  all  refpedts,  as  if  things  were  ordered 
for  that  very  purpofe  :  Indeed  nothing 
can  be  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  thefe  political  after  -  reckonings, 
which  the  party  who  has  the  advantage 
at  making  the  peace  ,  never  finds  it 
his  account  to  fettle  or  adjuft  ;  but 
there  they  lie,  full  of  matter  of  litigation, 

full 
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full  of  idle  occafions  for  formal  bufinefs  ; 
full  of  ftrife  and. of  ill  blood  ;  and  when 
a  proper  time  occurs  ,  of  bloody  and 
expenfive  wars.  It  were  better,  at  any 
rate,  all  at  once  to  know  what  we  are 
to  depend  upon  ;  the  belt  or  the  worft 
we  have  to  expedt.  ’Tis  to  be  hoped, 
that  at  the  next  peace  things  wrill  not 
be  left  in  that  dangerous  manner. 

At  prefent  we  hand  (as  to  the  pre- 
fent  force  there)  upon  pretty  good 
ground  ;  the  forces  under  Hopfon  are 
much  fuperior  to  any  thing  the  french 
have  there,  and  I  have  fome  reafon 
to  have  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs 
from  the  expedition  under  that  ge¬ 
neral. 


Indeed  our  colonies  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  are  of  that  importance  ,  that  it 
would  be  folly,  to  the  greateft  degree, 
not  to  have  continually  there  in  time  of 
war,  a  force  fufficient  to  protedl  our 
own  colonies  and  annoy  thofe  of  our 
enemies. 

We 


We  have  feen  what  damage  our 
/hips  have  done  to  the  french  at  Mar- 


cutting  off  their  fupplics  of  provifionsj 


by  our  late  fuccefs  in  intercepting  the 
french  /hips  there,  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  continue  our  en¬ 


deavours  to  that  end  ;  I  have  fome 


hopes  that  either  Martinco  or  Guarda- 
loup  will  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  fuperior 
force  and  efforts  of  the  briti/h  ffrength 
in  that  part  of  the*  world ;  thefe  con¬ 
jectures  are  built  upon  folid  and  rati¬ 
onal  foundations. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  in  this 
place,  the  behaviour  of  our  pretended 
friends  the  dutch  :  Thefe  neutral  car¬ 
riers  extend  the  french  trade  almo/t  to 
as  high  a  pitch  as  the  french  them- 
felves  could  in  time  of  peace  ,  and 
manifefily  againft  both  the  laws  of  na¬ 
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tions,  and  the  particular  treaties  fubfiftino1 

t? 

between  xus,  and  the  plan  of  conduct 
which  we  obferve  towards  them  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  every  refpeft  juft  and  according 
to  our  treaties.  I  would  be  here  under¬ 
wood  that  the  dutch  behave  in  an  un¬ 
grateful  manner  towards  us  ,  in  not 
joining  with  us  in  the  prefent  war  a- 
gainft  France  ;  for  tho’  certainly  it  is 
their  true  intereft  to  reduce  the  power 
of  France  upon  a  par  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  yet  the  difficulty  in  doing  that, 
is  certainly .  the  only  nonplus  that  the 
ftates  general  were  under — — I  hope  an 

i  can’t  with  any  confidence 
imagine  that  they  will  ever  truft  us 
fo  far  as  to  join  us  in  a  hearty  manner 
again  ft  France  ,  when  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  is  fo  frefh  on  the  minds  of 
every  one.  It  would  be  abfurd  even 

this’the  §reateft  <deSree  ,  to  fuppofe 
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Bat  I  hope  the  power  of  Britain  will 
difplay  itfelf  in  luch  a  manner,  as  to 
make  it  appear  we  can  carry  on  a  war 

^  fuccefs 
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fuccefsfully  even  without  allies,  we  have 
but  one,  his  pruflian  majefty,  and  he  . 
is  far  from  affording  us  much  afliftance  : 

I  am  fure  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at  . 
the  great  fuccefs  our  arms  have  met  with 
in  the  late  campaign,  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  concluded  in  a  glorious 
manner  !  In  America  we  have  taken 
Louifburg,  fort  Frontenac,  and  we  have 

fince  made  ourfelves  matters  of  Fort 

«  %  *  '  • 

du  Quefne,  a  place  of  the  greateft 
importance.  Our  fleets  and  arpiies  have 
menac’d  the  french  coaft,  the  one  has 
burnt  the  fhips  in  their  own  harbours, 

and  the  other  have  demolifh’d  the  for- 

*  • 

trefles  on  their  coaft  ;  Africa,  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies  have  experienced  the 
power  of  the  Britifh  flag  ;  which  have 
been  carried  into  thofe  remote  regions 
with  conqueft  for  its  attendant  :  Our 
armies  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  drove  the  french  from  their  mo¬ 
mentary  acquifitions  ,  with  a  rapidity 
almoft  unequall’d.  And  our  victorious 

ally, 
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ally,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  has  triumph’d 
over  all  his  enemies  in  the  moll  afto- 
nilhing  and  no  lefs  glorious  manner. 
Thefe  are  the  effects  of  that  wifdorn. 
and  prudence,  which  for  this  laft  year 
has  appeared  in  fo  confpicuous  a  man¬ 
ner  in  the  Britifh  councils  :  And  may 
the  name  of  our  Minifters  who  have 
conducted  the  helm  of  date  with  fuch 
great  abilities  continue  to  be  as  famous, 
as  every  one  mull  allow,  they  have  de- 
fervedly  been  accounted. 
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